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For “The Friend.? 
Nitrogen 
(Continued from page 338.) 

“All this striking evidence of design and adapta- 
tion we have discovered in the most obvious of 
the attributes of nitrogen,—in those merely nega- 
tive qualities in virtue of which it increases the 
density of the atmosphere without interfering 
with the functions of the active constituents. It 
would not, however, be in accordance with that 
economy of resources which we find everywhere 
in nature, that the uses of nitrogen should be 
limited to this single object; and after what we 
have already seen to be true in the case of oxygen, 
we shall not be surprised to find ‘this singular 
element suddenly changing its character and ap- 
pearing in a new condition. The second point, 
as you remember, which I am to illustrate in re- 
gard to nitrogen, is the variety and remarkable 
nature of its compounds, as well as the singularly 
oblique processes by which they are formed ; and, 
having examined the marks of design it bears in 
its first manifestation, let us now study the no 
less impressive testimony presented by the second. 
* * * JT shall be able to glance only at a few 
general facts which illustrate the point now under 
discussion, and also the part which nitrogen plays 
In organic nature. 

“ Although nitrogen presents such an indifferent 
exterior towards the oxygen of the atmosphere, it 
can, nevertheless, be made to combine with it by 
resorting to certain oblique processes, and there 
may thus be formed no less than five different 
compounds. Every one is acquainted with that 
highly corrosive liquid called nitric acid, and this 
is one of the compounds in question. Under cer- 
tain conditions it is formed by the union of the 
oxygen and nitrogen which are mixed together 
in the air. The only essential difference between 
the bland atmospheric air and this highly active 
chemical agent consists in the fact that in air the 
elements are only mixed together, while in the 
acid they are chemically combined. Were nitro- 
gen to be suddenly endowed with the active affini- 
ties which from its position among the chemical 
tlements we might naturally expect it to possess, 
then a large part of the atmosphere would be 
showered down upon the earth in floods of nitric 


tcid. It is only the unexampled inertness of|but the amount present is at best very small. 


nitrogen which prevents the formation of this 
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been made that it should be formed in the atmos-|I have before stated, nitrogen is an essential ele- 
phere, but only under very restricted conditions, | ment of all the higher forms of corporeal vitality, 
and to a very limited extent. When electrical |and compounds like those we have been consider- 
sparks are passed through a confined quantity of|ing are the appointed channels by which it is in- 





air, in the presence of some alkaline substance 
such as potash, soda, or lime, a very partial com- 
bination takes place between the two elements, 
and an infinitesimal quantity of nitric acid is 
formed. So also when organic matter decays in 
the presence of these same alkalies, a similar com- 
bination, although to a very slizht extent, results. 
Nitric acid is endowed with such violent affinities 
that it docs not remain in a free state. It at once 
enters into combination with the alkalies, forming 
a class of salts, of which saltpetre is the best 
known example, and from these salts the common 
nitric acid is extracted for the uses of the arts, 
* * We do not understand how the peculiar 
conditions just mentioned conspire to produce the 
result; but the whole phenomena seems to be 
mysteriously connected with organized oxygen, 


and is undoubtedly another phase of that obscure |most plastic of the elements, is ca 


troduced into the organization of the plant. Had 
these compounds been allowed to form to any ex- 
tent in the atmosphere, they would soon have 
rendered the globe uninhabitable. It was there- 
fore essential that nitrogen should be endowed 
with that unexampled inertness which it mani- 
fests in its gaseous state. But had not at the 
same time a power of combination, under certain 
restricted conditions, been granted, this chemical 
element would not only have been an isolated 
phenomenon in nature, an exception to its general 
laws, but its usefulness would have been restricted 
to the least remarkable of its functions. Unlike 
the results of human skill, this creation of Divine 
wisdom has been adapted to the most varied and 
apparently incompatible ends; and while in the 
atmosphere it is a mere dead weight, it is also the 
le of enter- 


subject allotropism. See now how beautifully|ing into the most complex relations, and thus 
this attribute of nitrogen has been adapted to the|serves as the peculiar substratum of all the higher 
conditions of vegetable life, and made the means|forms of organized being. , 

by which the plant is furnished with one of the} “ The last point I am to illustrate in regard to 
articles of its food. Every discharge of light-| nitrogen is, perhaps, the most characteristic of its 
ning is accompanied by a partial combination of|features, and it is one in which its relations in 
the elements of the atmosphere, and the: witric|the scheme of organized nature very greatly de- 
acid which is thus formed and washed down by|pend. All the compounds of nitrogen are very 
the rain water, serves to fertilize the soil and/|unstable, and the slightest force is generally sufi- 
bring the growing corn to maturity. So, in like|cient to overpower the delicate affinities by which 
manner, when life is extinct, and the organized | the elements are held together, when the nitrogen 
forms are resolved into their original elements,|at once returns to its home in the atmosphere. 
the very process of decay causes a similar combi-| Although this inert element may be coaxed into 
nation, and thus sweetens the flowers which spring|combination it never forms strong compounds. 


from the grave. 


Its affinities, although so varied, are at best very 


“But not only does nitrogen combine with/|feeble and delicate. It is always a weak timber 
oxygen. It unites also with hydrogen, that.ele-|iu a chemical structure, and when this timber 
ment which is the very antithesis of oxygen, and|breaks, as it certainly will, sooner or later, the 


forms a remarkable compound called ammonia. 
This substance is the very reverse of nitric acid in 
all its chemical relations, but like nitric acid it is 
a highly active and caustic agent. I need not 
dwell upon this fact; for the common smelling- 
bottle has made every one acquainted with this 
pungent substance. Nitrogen manifests the same 
indifference towards hydrogen that it does towards 
oxygen, and the two elements can be made to 
unite only by indirect processes, which are not 
well understood. The most important of these is 
the ptocess of decay. This destructive change in 
all the higher forms of organized beings is at- 
tended with the formation of ammonia, and the 
same nitrogenized compound is a uniform result 


whole falls. You will need no further illustra- 
tion of this fact than to be told that gunpowder, 
percussion powder, and gun-cotton are all nitro- 
genized compounds, and owe their well known 
properties to the weak affinities of this element. 
Nitric acid is only a little more stable than these 
explosive agents, and ammonia, although one of 
the most permanent of the nitrogenized com- 
pounds, is still very easily decomposed. Passing 
next to organized substances, we find this distin- 
guishing character still more conspicuous. _As 
we have already seen, it is always the nitrogenized 
compounds which start the decay in vegetable or 
animal structures; and thus the great character- 
istic feature of all organized matter, its proneness 


of the normal functions of animal life. You will|to change and decay, nay, even death itself, is 
not, therefore, be surprised to learn that traces of | clearly foreshadowed in the properties of nitrogen, 
ammonia, as of nitric acid, are found in the at-| When the Creator first endowed this element with 
mosphere and in all rain water. Indeed, it is|its feeble affinities, He also passed the doom of 
generally supposed that the two are in combina-|all living creatures: “ Dust thou art, and unto 
tion, forming a salt called nitrate of .ammonia, | dust shalt thou return.” f 

“ Here I must leave this division of my sub- 
“ Ammonia is thought by many to be a more|ject. It would be highly interesting to study the 


deadly compound. But although so corrosive|important article of vegetable diet than nitric|innumerable phases in which nitrogen manifests 
when pure, nitric acid when immensely diluted is) acid, but our knowledge of agricultural chemistry | itself in the world of living matter ; to trace how, 


one of the few materials which nourish and sus- 
tain vegetable life, amd‘ therefore provision has 





is very im 


rfect, and chemists are not agreed on|under the guidance of that mysterious principle 
many of 


most fundamental points. Still, as|of life, the most complex organic compounds are 





educed from such simple materials as water, car- 
bonic acid, ammonia, and nitric acid; to follow 
these nitrogenized compounds through their varied 
history, ftom the time they are first generated io 
the plant until they are incorporated into the| 
brain, the muscles, and the bones of man; to 
notice at every stage the same instability which 
so strikingly characterizes all the compounds of 
this singular element, capable of existing only 
under the continued influence of the vital princi-| 
ple, and, when that ceases -to act, gradually de-/ 
generating and falling back into the simple pro-| 
ducts from which they sprang; but all such de-| 
tails would be incompatible with the plan of these 
Lectures, and must therefore be reluctantly passed | 
by. Tf, however, I have been able to place before 
you iv a clear light the main features of this re- 
markable element,—its isolated existence in the 


\ 
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the body, and, as we have already seen, are merely 
the fuel by which its temperature is maintained,| and explained to them all things relating to him. 
The animal may either receive its nitrogenized| self. And when he was known by them in the 
food directly from the plant, as is the case with| breaking of bread, they exclaimed, “ Did not our 


thoughts of him, graciously drew near to them 


} 





atmosphere, its unparalleled inertness in the aeri- 
form condition, its power of combination under 
restricted conditions, the great variety and com- 
plexity of its compounds, and, finally, their sin- 
gular'‘proneness to decomposition and decay,—it 
is all I could expect. We have seen that in each 
of these respects nitrogen has been adapted with 
exquisite skill tothe part which it plays in the 
scheme of the world; and this element, although 
outwardly so unattractive and dull, has borne the 
richest testimony to the wisdom, the goodness, 
and the power of God. 

‘‘Having now become acquainted with the 
characteristic features of nitrogen, let us next con- 
sider the part which this element plays in that 
grand circulation of matter in organic nature, 
which has been already in part described. I have 
before stated that the plant is a true apparatus 
of reduction, in whose leaves carbonic acid is de- 
composed by the solar light. The plant absorbs 
carbonic acid partly through its leaves from the 
air, and partly through its roots from the soil. 
The sun’s rays, acting upon the green surface of 
the leaf, decompose in some mysterious way the 
carbonic acid, overcoming the intense affinities of 
its elements, fixing the carbon, and setting free 
the oxygen, to be restored to the air. From the 
carbon thus obtained, and from the water, am- 
monia, aud nitric acid, which are the other articles 
of its food, together with a few inorganic salts, 
the plant constructs its tissues. If in their pro- 
duction carbonic acid and water alone take part, 
there result such substances as woody fibre, starch, 
gum, and sugar, and of these nine-tenths of all 
vegetable structures consist. If the nitrogen 
compounds are likewise employed in the process, 
there are formed besides, such nitrogenized pro- 
ducts as albumen, caseine, and fibrine. Cheese 
consists almost entirely of caseine,-meat of fibrine, 
and the white of an egg is nearly pure albumen. 
Although these substances are best known to us 
as animal products, they are likewise found in all 
those vegetables which are articles of food. Albu- 
men and cuseine can readily be extracted from 
either peas or potatoes, and gluten, the substance 
which gives tenacity to flour paste, has the same 
composition as animal fibrine. 

“The animal, unlike the plant, has not the 
power of forming the substance of its tissues from 
inorganic compounds, but it receives them ready 
formed from the vegetable kingdom. It trans- 
mutes the vegetable products into a thousand 
shapes in order to adapt them to its uses, but its 
peculiar province is to assimilate and consume, 
not to produce. The nitrogenized compounds 
just referred to are the portion of its food which 
supplies the constant waste attending all the vital 
processes. The non-nitrogenized starch and sugar, 
although they form the greater part of our food, 





| 
| 


all herbivora, or only indirectly, like the carnivora; 
but in either case the origin is the same, and| 
by the process of digestion these, originally at 
least, vegetable products are assimilated and con- 
verted into bunes, muscles, or nerves, 2s the 
necessities of the animal may requjre. We find 
that during this process these substances do not 
undergo auy fundamental change, but merely be- 
come parts of more finely organized tissues. We 


| 
| 


discover in the blood albumen and caseine, having 
precisely the same composition as that which may 
be prepared from potatoes, and the substance of 


the muscle does not differ essentially from the 
glutzn of flour-meal. 
(To be concladed.) 
niinbcediintslineniti 
From “The British Friend.” 
“Hear Him.” 

‘And there was a cloud that overshadowed them: 
and a voice came out of the cloud, saying, This is my 
beloved Son: hear him.” (Mark ix. 7.) 

“God is a Spirit, and they who worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.’ What 
can this mean? Suppose Jesus Christ were to 
come for one day upon earth, what should we do? 
Should we not instantly say, “‘I will go and hear 
him.”’ We should not mind what the place was 
called where he was. We should try and get 
very nedr to him, and be very still, and listen very 
earnestly to the gracious words which proceeded 
out of his mouth. And why should we not go to 
hear him now? Has he not said, “ Lo, Iam with 

ou alway, even unto the end of the world ;” and 
also, ‘“‘ Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them ?” 
Oh that we could believe this promise! We 
should not then feel it necessary to our worship 
that any minister should preach to us; as said the 
apostle John, “‘ The anointing which ye have re- 
ceived of him abideth in you, and ye need not 
that any man teach you.” David says, “I will 
hear what God the Lord shall speak.” Some- 
times, when thus gathered before him, it pleases 
him to intrust his servants with a message to the 
congregation, and when he does so, we should 
attentively receive it. 
when, without intrusting his message to another, 
he would speak himself by his own Holy Spirit 
to the soul, giving to each such instruction as 
they need, for he who reads uur heaits knows our 
individual wants, and can hand to one the word 
of reproof and to another the word of comfort as 
he sees fit. He would teach us as never man 
taught, if-we would wait in earnest desire and 
patient longing for his teaching, adopting in sin- 
cerity the language of David, “* My soul, wait thou 
only upon God, for my expectation is from him.” 
How comforting would this sense of God’s abid- 
ing presence be! How would it wean us from 
any dependence upon man! We should not then 
be in any difficulty about finding a preacher, 
for we should have the best of preachers near 
at land. When from sickness or any other 
cause we were prevented from joining our friends 
in the sanctuary, we should feel that the Minister 
of ministers was still with us, and when. privileged 
to meet together in his name, if opr hearts were 
unitedly engaged in fervently seeking his bless- 
ing, instead of being anxiously desirous to hear 
words, we should often be able, in the sense of 
his refreshing presence, to query, ‘‘ Who teacheth 
like him?” When the two disciples were return- 


But there are other times| ° 


hearts burn within us while he talked with us 
the way, and while he opened to us the Serj 
tures ?’”’ And assuredly he would do the same 
for us now if we did but believe it and long for it, 
Is not this the true breaking of bread—the true 
Lord’s Supper, of which we are invited in these 
days to partake? And would he not condescend 
to give us his flesh to eat and his blood to drink, 
admitting us to that holy communion with him. 
self by which the soul is nourished to everlastin 
life? ‘The words that I speak unto you,” sai 
he, “‘they are spirit and they are life,” and such 
they are felt to be by those who have responded 
to the gracious invitation, “ Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock. If any man hear thy voice 
and open the door, I will come in to him and sup 
with him, and he with me.” Blessed indeed are 
they who have part in this spiritual supper of the 
Lamb. Blessed are they who having been “ bap. 
tized by one Spirit into one body” are “ cleansed 
from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit,” “by 
the washing of regeneration and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost, which is shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” These have 
no need of any outward rite to mark them as be 
longing to Christ. They “are washed, they are 
sanctified, they are justified, by the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” How 
beautifully does the apostle in the epistle to the 
Hebrews show us that the Mosaic law of rites and 
ceremonies was “imposed until the time of refor 
mation,” that all human priesthood was to end in 
Christ, and that in this glorious gospel day, every 
believer, however weak and poor, may come boldly 
to the throne of grace, presenting his prayers 
through Jesus, the one Mediator between God © 
and man. Everything that interposes between 
this Mediator and the soul of man is of human 
origin and must fall. Christ. must be the only 
head in the congregations of his people. To him 
alone belongs the right to send by whom he will 
send, by the unlearned as well as the learned, 
the poor as well as the rich, women as well a 
men, for in Christ Jesus “there is neither male 
nor female.” 

In such an assembly, rightly gathered in the 
power of Christ, where the word of the Lord had 
“free course and was glorified,” the preaching of 
the gospel would not rest exclusively upon one, 
but would often circulate amongst the living 
members, according to the apostle’s declaration, 
‘«¢ Ye may all prophesy one by one, that all may 
learn and all may be comforted.” And what 
then would be the reward for exercising a gift 
divinely bestowed—derived not from human art 
or study, but from the Holy Ghost? Surely what 
had been thus freely received should be freely 
given. Let us hear what Paul says, “ What is 
my reward then? Verily, that when I preach 
the gospel, I may make the gospel without charge, 
that I abuse not my power in the gospel.”” When 
Peter preached on the day of Pentecost, what was 
his reward? Was it not the three thousand souls 
added that day to the church? He could under 
stand the language of his Master: “He that 
reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit uate 
life eternal, that both he that soweth and he that 
reapeth may rejoice together.” 

Come, then, for the fields are white unto hat 
vest, and all things are now ready. Come, and 
let us sit together at the feet of the Lord Jesus, 
waiting to hear his word, and to receive from him 


n , " ing sorrowfully from Jerusalem, our blessed Sa-|our work, for none that are truly his are standin 
are never actually incorporated into the tissues of| viour, who knew that their hearts were filled with| idle. Only let him appoint the service, and’ 
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gs tarry, 28 the disciples did, till we be endued|the forward part of the ship, and is 51 feet in di-| precedented in any former work of the kind. In 
ameter ; that in the midships over the boilers 58|actual practice these tests, great as they were, 
feet 6 inches, and that in the afterpart 58 feet.|have been considerably exceeded, and the pres- 
The first will hold a coil of 630 miles of cable, the|}ent Atlantic cable has come out successfully 


with power from on high. . Then will he indeed 
mt himself as our Prophet, Priest, and King, 
os the ever-present teacher who shall guide us 
into all truth, as the Shepherd and Bishop of souls 
—the author and finisher of our faith. Through 
him who died for us, the purchased possession is 
ours, and having walked on eartlf in the light of 
his countenance, he will, when the days of our 
pilgrimage are ended, disclose to us the bright- 
ness of his unveiled presence with the glad wel- 
come, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.” ‘So shall we be ever with 
the Lord.’ — Zhe Leominster Friends’ Tract 
Association. 


The Atlantic Telegraph. 


At length a second attempt is about to be made 
to lay down telegraphic communication between 
England and America. On or about the 10th of 
July the Great Eastern is to start from Valentia 
Bay, Ireland, and, paying out the telegraphic ca- 
ble at the rate of six miles an hour, she will 
proceed in a direct line to the bay of Heart’s 
Content, in Newfoundland: thus both ends of the 
cable will be laid in British territory and under 
the control of the British government. It is im- 
possible to estimate the advantages to commerce 
and to diplomacy which will result from this great 
undertaking, should it prove successful ; but we 
hope that there will be not only one, but several 
telegraphs established between this continent and 
Europe, each independent of the other, so that no 
political complications may render us helpless in 
consequence of isolation. As far as human fore- 
sight can avail, every precaution has been taken 
torender the present attempt successful ; and the 


details of the undertaking are of a ‘very interest- 
ingcharacter.. We believe that our readers will 
thank us for condensing the accounts which have 
appeared in the English newspapers into the space 
of an ordinary article, and therefore present them 
with the ee particulars : 

t 


The present Atlantic cable is just 2300 nautical 
miles, or, in rough numbers, about 2600 miles 
long. Thé central conductor is composed of seven 
fine copper wires, twisted into one complete strand, 
which is insulated with Chatterton’s patent com- 
pound. Outside of this come four distinct layers 
of gutta percha, each also insulated with the same 
materials that enclose the conductor. Outside of 
the gutta percha again are wound eleven stout iron 
wires, each of which, before being twisted on, is 
self carefully wound round with strands of 
hemp, soaked with tar. Thus, then, there are no 
less than 25,000 miles of copper wire in the con- 
ductor, about 35,000 miles of iron wire in the out- 
side covering, and upwards of 400,000 miles of 
strands of hemp: more than enough in all to go 
twenty-four times round the world. The cable 
has been made, on an average, at the rate of 17 
miles a day complete, and in some days its outside 
covering of hemp and iron has been overlaid at the 
tate of 173 miles a day, though not a fathom or 


_ &foot has been manufactured without every part 


being kept under constant test for ‘“ conduc- 
tivity” and insulation, and to this hour it is 
as regularly tested as it was a year ago when 
the first mile was twisted. In strength the ca- 
ble is equal to bearing a strain of 7} tons, while 
its specific gravity is so low that it can with safe- 
ty be depended on to support 11 miles of its 
length in water. It has been made mile by mile, 
Joined up in long lengths of 700 or 800 miles, and 
shipped on board the Great Eastern into three 
enormous tanks. The first of these wrought iron 
structures, which look like little gasometers, is in 


second one of 840, and the third one of 830. 


each is stowed with cableas well, theends of the wire 
will be joined up and a constant system of signals 
kept through every part from the inoment the expe- 
dition starts till the whole cable is laid. The tanks 
themselves; with water and their contents of cable 
weigh upwards of 5000 tons. Great care has there- 
fore been used in shoring them up from beneath the 
main deck and down by a succession of powerful 
supports to the very kelson. Some idea of the 
massiveness with which this part of the work has 
been effected may be derived from the fact that, 
in the construction of these cross-beaws, struts and 
braces, no less than four hundred loads of timber 
have been consumed. Every part of the tanks 
themselves, also, is braced with wrought iron tie- 
rods to the sides of the ship. In fact, unless the 
vessel meets with such a heavy sea as would break 
her back, there seems tobe no possibility of dan- 
ger arising from the stowage of the cable. The 
mere cable, however, is but an item in the mass 
of heavy weights which the Great Eastern will 
have to carry on this occasion. Her draught of 
water will be rather over than under thirty feet, 
and, all told, her weights, when starting from 
Valentia, will come near the stupendous mass of 
18,000 tons. They are all, however, stowed high, 
and so placed throughout from end to end as to 
counteract, as much as it can be counteracted, the 
Great Eastern’s unpleasant tendency to roll in a 
beam sea. The machines for paying out the ca- 
ble are of the lightest possible cunstruvtion, con- 
sistent with great strength. They aremade entirely 
of wroughtiron. A reserve drumis attached to the 
machine, in case of anything occurring to that 
which has to bear all the heat and burden of the 
work. The brakes are similar to those invented 
for use during the memorable trip of the Agamem- 
non. The paying out machine itself moves easily 
with a strain of 22U pounds, andit is intended to 
keep it working by means of an endless band, 
turned by machinery for at least a fortnight be- 
fore the departure of the expedition, in order to 
test not only the rate at which the cable can be 
safely run out, but the strain to which it can be 
subjected in the machine. . The dynamometer for 
testing the strain is to be of the same kind as those 
which have been almost exclusively used in subma- 
rine work. The shore ends of the cable are to be 
sent round in different vessels, the end required for 
Valentia being about 25 miles long, that for New- 
foundland only 10, the leagth being in proportion 
to the depth of the water, which off the coast of 
Newfoundland is as shallow and still as that off 
the west coast of Ireland is deep and stormy. 
These shore ends are the strongest and heaviest 
ey made, weighing no less than eighteen tonsa 
mile. 

As an illustration of the pains taken to render 
this cable as perfect as possible, we may cite the 
fact that during the manufacture of it, as each 
piece was drawn out of the machine, it passed 
through a gauge which compressed it firmly, and 
it was then carried out of the manufactory to the 
tanks, where it was coiled under water, and every 
change-in its electrical condition noted with a 
care and minuteness that have certainly never yet 
been applied to any other cable. From first to 
last it has been subjected to a series of the most 
searching electrical tests, the standard of insula- 
tion being fixed at a resistance per nautical mile 
equal to 150,000,000 of Siemen’s units, at a tem- 


perature of 75 degrees—s standard wholly un- 


All| from a series of trials of the most crucial charac- 
three tanks are kept filled with water, and when |ter. 


The results which have been obtained have 
been due mainly to the searching investigation 
into the qualities of insulating substances, which 
is now practical by means of the mirror galvanome- 
ter of Professor Thompson. Another of the tests 
employed was soaking separately each joint of the 
gutta percha covering for twenty-four hours in 
warm water previous to passing the electric cur- 
rent through. A third, and perhaps the most 
trying and continuous test, was that of allowing 
no part of the cable to be out of the water, exeept 
while merely in transitu from one resorvoir to 
the other; and in connection with this it may be 
mentioned that the wrapping of jute yarn, which 
forms the padding around which the external 
wires are spun, instead of being soaked in tar, as 
in other cables, which has the effect of tempora- 
rily stopping up and concealing minute flaws, has 
been simply tanned to preserve it from decay, 
thus admitting the water to search out every part 
of the cable, and keep it, in fact, constantly sur- 
rounded with a wrapping of wet yarn. We have 
already mentioned the paying-out machine; but 


we way here add that it has six leading wheels, - © 


round which the cable passes in deep grooves be- 
fore reaching the main wheel or drum from which 
it will be finally submerged. Each groove in 
these six wheels is surmounted by what is termed 
a jockey- pulley ; that is to say, a solid wheel, 
which keeps the rope down in the groove, and 
prevents it overriding or getting out of place. 
‘The main drum is about seven feet in diameter, 
and in paying out will have three coils of cable 
round it, with a guiding piece of wrought iron 
pressing on them sideways to keep them compactly 
together. As the friction on the guider is great 
and constant, a duplicate is provided in case of 
heating, which can be put in gear with the rest 
of the machinery without the slightest stoppage 
of any part. A second drum has also been fitted 
in case of anything going wrong with the first. 
Each of these drums is fitted with a distinct set 
of simple and most ingenious brakes, invented by 
M. Appold for the first expedition. The ordinary 
condition of these brakes is to maintain a sufficient 
check upon the drum to keep a strain of thirty 
or forty cwt, upon the rope going out, but it con- 
stantly happens that a sudden rise of the ship’s 
stern from a wave gives the cable a strain that 
requires instant removal of the brakes to relieve 
it. This is accomplished by a dynamometer placed 
on the cable after it leaves the paying-out ma- 
chine, and before it passes over the Wheel astern 
into the Atlantic. This dynamometer is only a 
heavy wheel resting on the rope, but fixed on an 
upright frame, which allows it to slide freely up 
and down, and on this frame are marked figures 
which show exactly the strain in pounds on the 
cable. Thus when the strain is low the cable 
slackens, and the dynamometer sinks with it. 
When, on the contrary the strain is great, the ca- 
ble is drawn taut, and on it the dynamometer rises 
to its full height. The simplicity of the apparatus 
for opening and shutting the brakes is the most 
beautiful of all, ‘Opposite the dynamometer is 
placed a tiller hs and the man in charge of 
this never lets it go nor slackens in his attention 
for an instant, but watches the rise and fall of 
the dynamometer as a sailor at the wheel watches 
his compass. A single movement of this wheel to 
the right puts the brakes on: a turn to the left 
opens them. This machine works with so little 
friction that when the brakes are removed a weight 





of two hundred pounds is sufficient to draw the 
cable through it. In case of very bad weather 
arrangements have been made for cutting the ca- 
ble adrift and buoying it. For this purpose a 
wire rope of great strength and no less than five 
miles long, having a distinctive mark at every one 
hundred fathoms, will be taken in the Great East- 
ern. The cable would be made fast to its extrem- 
ity, and so many hundred fathoms of the wire 
rope, according to the depth of water the cable 
was in, would be measured out. To the other 
end of the rope an immense buoy would be attach- 
ed, and the whole then cut. adrift, and left to 
itself till better weather; but it is admitted that 
in very deep water there would be very little hope 
of saving the cable, should it unfortunately be- 
come necessary to have recourse to this expedient. 
We hope no such event will occur, and wish the 
undertaking all possible success.— North Ameri- 


can. 


Love is the desire of the heart, ever thinking 
on that which it loveth. Love is stirring of the 
soul to love God for Himself, and all things for 
God. This love putteth out all other love that 
is against God’s will. Love is a right will, turned 
from all earthly things, and joined to God with- 
out departing, accompanied with the fire of the 
Holy Ghost; far from corruption, to no vice bow- 
ing, high above all fleshly lusts, ever ready to the 
contemplation of God, the sun of good affection, 
the health of good manners and of the command- 
ments of God, the death of sins, the life of virtues. 
Without love no man can please God; with it no 
man sinneth to death. True love clotheth the 
soul, and delivereth it from the pains of hell, and 
of foul service to sin, and from the fearful fellow- 
ship of devils.— Wiclif. 


Recent Peat.—Professor Lyell, in his “ Princi- 
ples of Geology,” says,—‘“ It is a curious and 
well-ascertained fact, that many of the mosses 
(bogs) of the North of Europe occupy the place 
of immense forests of pine and oak, which have, 
many of them, disappeared within the historical 
era. Such changes are brought about by the 
fall of trees, and the stagnation of water caused 
by their trunks and branches obstructing the free 
drainage of the atmospheric waters, and giving 
risetoamarsh. Ina warm climate, such decayed 
timber would immediately be removed by insects 
or by putrifaction; but in the cold temperature 
now prevailingin our latitudes, many examples are 
recorded. of marshes originating in this source. 
Thus, in Mar Forest, in Aberdeenshire, large 
trunks of Scotch fir, which had fallen from age 
and decay, were soon immured in peat formed 
partly out of their perishing leaves and branches, 
and in part from the growth of other plants. We 
- also learn that the overthrow of a forest by a storm, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, gave 
rise to a peat moss, near Lochbroom, in Ross-shire, 
where, in less than half a century after the fall of 
the trees, the inhabitants dug peat. Dr. Walker 
mentions a similar change, when, in the year 1756, 
the whole Wood of Drumlaurig was overset by the 
wind. Such events explain the occurrence, both 
in Britain and on the Continent, of mosses where 
the trees are all broken within two or three feet of 
the original surface, and where their trunks all lie 
in the same direction. 
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grown on the spot. They consist for the most|seem inconsistent with the simplicity of the gos. 
part, of the fir, the oak, and the birch. Where/|pel, and may, upon close observation, be found 
the sub soil is clay, the remains of oak are the jrather to distract the thoughts than help to unite 


most abundant; where sand is the substratum, 
fir prevails. 

“In the Marsh of Curragh, in the Isle of Man, 
vast trees are discovered standing firm on their 
roots, though at the depth of eighteen or twenty 
feet below the surface. The leaves and fruit 
of each species are frequently found immersed 
along with the parent trees ; as, for example, the 
leaves and acorns of the oak, the cones and leaves 
of the fir, and the nuts of the hazel. 

“‘ The durability of pine-wood, which in the 


the heart in simple and spiritual service.” 

‘“‘ How feeble is the influence of our churches 
upon the world! There are exceptions—chrig. 
tians and ee shining lights in the world’s 
gloom, whose religion is felt by all around. But 
these are not the rule. Christians individually 
are not making the impression upon the world 
which they should; and our churches, in their 
collective and organized efforts, are effecting but 
little for Christ and for souls.” 

“ Are not our churches too dependent upon a 


Scotch peat-mosses exceeds that of the birch and|professional and paid ministry? Certain men 


oak, is due to the great quantity of turpentine 
which it contains, and which is so abundant that 
the fir wood from bogs is used by the country 
people, in parts of Scotland, in the place of can- 
dles. Such resinous plants, observes Dr. Mac- 
culloch, as fir, would produce a fatter coal than 
oak, because the resin itself is converted into 
bitumen. 

‘‘In Hatfield moss, which appears clearly to 
have been a forest eighteen hundred years ago, 
fir-trees have been found ninety feet long, and 
sold for masts and keels of ships: oaks have also 
been discovered there, above one hundred feet 
long. The dimensions of an oak from this moss 
are given in the Philosophical Transactions, No. 
275, which mast have been larger than any tree 
now existing in the British dominions. 

‘To the same moss of Hatfield, as well as in 
that of Kincardine and several others, Roman roads 
have been found, covered tothe depth of eight 
feet by peat. All the coins, axes, arms, and other 
utensils found in British and Freuch mosses, are 
also Roman ; so that a considerable portion of the 
European peat-bogs are evidently not more ancient 
than the age of Julius Caesar: vor can any vesti- 
ges of the ancient forest described by that general, 
along the line of the great Roman way in Britain, 
be discovered, except in the ruined trunks of trees 
in peat.”—Sci. Amer. 


In the Fifth month number of The British 
Friend, an extract is given from “an Address to 
Baptists and Independent churches, and inciden- 
tally to christian churches in general,” by Joseph 
Stratford, “a minister belonging to the Inde- 
pendent denomination,” from which we take the 
following. If the views here held up were but 
duly appreciated and acted up to by religious pro- 
fessors generally, the clerical system and the set 
forms of worship which for ages have obstructed 
the spread of gospel light. and liberty, would soon 
be removed out of the way, and the members 
of the church of Christ, exercising the gifts which 
He would confer upon them under his authority, 
would be made more eminently instrumental in 


edifying each other, and extending its controlling 
While so many within our religious 
Society are letting fall or disregarding the testi- 
monies committed to it to uphold before the world, 
it is encouraging to find others not connected with 
it, thus publicly advocating the truth, as Friends 


influence. 


have always believed in it. 


‘Ts not the undue and increasing concern about 
the mere externals of worship to be lamented? I 
know the usual arguments by which the erection 


of costly buildings for religious uses is defended, 


are set apart for the work, and are regarded as a 
distinct order. One such man becomes a pastor 
of achurch. The duties that devolve upon him 
are of the most arduous and varied kind, and such 
as call for the possession of the most varied gifts 
and graces. All this has to be done in 
a popular style, that is, a style that will secure 
the attendance and attention of his fellow-men; 
and to be done at regularly recurring periods, 
whatever the state of his own soul. He may at 
times feel no heart for such public exercises—he 
may inwardly shrink from them—the Spirit of 
grace may powerfully dispose him to solemn 
silence and meditation—his soul may be swift to 
hear words of instruction and comfort from others 
—but no matter, he must be in the pulpit, and 
preach and pray. Is it not his ‘ profession,’ and 
is he not paid to do it? 

“Ts this a Scriptural arrangement? Did all 
this varied work devolve upon ministers in the 
early church? Did the great Head call and 
qualify individuals to doit afl? Did he not rather 
give gifts to many, fitting each for particular de- 
partments of labour? He bestowed diversities of 
gifts on his servants because there were differ- 
ences of ministries. Different services required 
different qualifications, and these were supplied 
by him who ‘ gave some, apostles ; some, prophets; 
some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers; 
for the perfecting of thé saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.’ 


« Ts it not injurious to churches? The apostolic . 


injunction, ‘Seek that ye may excel to the edify- 
ing of the church,’ cannot be given in the same 
sense now. The opportunities for church mem- 
bers to excel in those duties of mutual edification 
which these words imply do not exist. The one 
minister excludes all other members from the 
work of ministering to the knowledge and comfort 
of the church. If it isa duty, they cannot per 
form it; if it is a privilege, they cannot enjoy it 
Hence, rich and varied gifts and graces, large 
stores of knowledge, and precious spiritual expe 
rience, bestowed by the great Head upon indi- 
vidual believers, not for their own profit only, but 
for the good of the church, remain unexerci 

and uncommunicated. This, too, in cases where 
the one minister’s teaching may be markedly 
feeble and deficient; saints, whose hoary heads 


are crowns of glory, sitting silent, while an inex- . 


perienced youth, or a man of low knowledge and 
spiritual attainments, fills the office of sole teacher 
of the church, and sole exponent of its feelings 
and desires at a throne of grace. Does not such 
an arrangement, instead of calling out the church’s 
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“‘ Nothing is more common than the occurrence 
of buried trees at the bottom of the Irish peat- 
mosses, a8 also in most of those of England, 
France, and Holland ; and they have been so often 
observed with parts of their trunks standing erect, 
and with their roots fixed to the sub-soil, that no 
doubt can be entertained of their having generally 


and the excuses that are commonly made for| powers, tend to keep christians in a state of baby- 
medizeval decorations and ministerial robes ; but|hood and dependence ?”” 

without controversy these things are not necessary} ‘Is the sermon necessarily an indispensable 
to worship. They are not asked for by broken|part of religious service? Cannot there be the 
hearts and contrite spirits. They meet no demand |worship of God without the preaching of man? 
in our spiritual nature ; they satisfy no hungering| . . . What disappointment is felt when no 
and thirsting after righteousness ; while they do|preacher makes his appearance! The building 
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may be filled, but if the pulpit is empty what a|so must the church be in the world, if it is to be 
blank! Members of the church, rich in know-|a blessing to the world. Redeemed from sin and 
ledge and grace, may be there, ‘able to edify one| reconciled to God, we must stand as witnesses for 
another ;’ the great Head, in his Spirit and word, | his truth; and, as ambassadors for him, beseech 
may be there, waiting to bless ; but if the preacher, | men to become reconciled to him through Christ. 
the ordained preacher (in many places the Jay| “If God is to be honoured in us, and by us— 
reacher would not be tolerated) is not there,|if here on earth we are to taste somewhat of the 
what can be done? After anxious consultation |joy that is full of glory—it must be by lives of 
among the worthy deacons, a prayer meeting is|devotedness to him. Living in faith—clothed 
held, or the congregation disperses without any} with humility—walking in love—worshipping in 
service at all. Does not such a state of things|spirit—and consecrated to his service—the 
churches of Christ, however poor and feeble— 
despised and persecuted—will bring highest glory 
to God; while he, dwelling in their midst, will 
be their light and their salvation.” 

A Visit to the Burning Mountain of Australia. 
—Arrived at the Burning Mountain Inn, we en- 
deavoured to get a guide, but one not being forth- 
coming, we had to find our way to the mountain 
the best way we could. The country is wild and 
rugged in the extreme, and nothing is easier than 
for an inexperienced bushman to get lost amongst 
the hills. Travelling on horseback up and down 
the steep sides of the mountains is not over com- 
fortable either. We should, therefore, recom- 
mend any not well acquainted with the country, 
who may be visiting the spot, to seeure, if possi- 
ble, the services of a guide, as there is a track to 
the mountains (which we came across on our re- 
turn) which, if followed, makes the journey to 
the base an easy matter. However, after wander- 
ing among the hills for a considerable time, we 
were at last directed to the spot, when about a 
mile from it, by a strong sulphurous smell borne 
ship something inconsistent with a recognition of|on the wind. Turning our horses’ heads in that 
the Spirit’s presence, and a dependence upon his|direction we soon came upon the mountain. It 
promptings? Do we not, by some of, our arrange-| was smoking and steaming jn all directions, but, 
ments, give occasion for the reproving inquiry, |at the time of oar visit, there was no fire visible. 
‘Know ye not that ye are the temple of the Holy|Sometimes, particularly on a dark night, the 
Ghost ?” Churches are frequently kept in anxiety, | flames can be seen blazing up with a lurid glare. 
doubt, fear, and weakness ; unfitted for the enjoy-|The subterranean fire has apparently left its former 
ment of their greatest privileges, and unprepared jsite, and is gradually working under an opposite 
for the discharge of their greatest duties, by a|hill. Through the great fissures in the ground 
lack of the constant and vivid realization of the|can be heard the fire roaring beneath like an im- 
blessed and glorious fact that the Holy One of|mense furnace, and to such tremendous depth 
Israel dwells in their midst.” has it penetrated in some places, that if a large 

“Would we successfully oppose the errors of|stone is thrown down it cannot be heard to touch 
Rome? We shall do so, not by aping her antics,|the bottom, but the sound gradually dies away in 
and clothing ourselves with her tawdry trappings,|the depths below. In others, a stone thrown 
but by our plain exhibition of the glorious gospel,|down immediately explodes with a noise like a 
and the simplicity of our spiritual worship. The|muffled gun. The ground everywhere is very 
barn in which a faithful church worships in spirit| warm, and is covered with white ashes (said to 
and in truth shall be the centre of a glory and a|be good for the sore backs of horses,) and all the 
power of which a cathedral, with priestly pomp |stones lying about are so hot that it is impossible 
and worldly worshippers, shall be destitute. Wej|to handle them. Everything is covered with a 
are not to combat the great apostasy with carnal|thick coating of sulphur, and the strong sulphur- 
weapons. In this case ‘like will not cure like.’|ous atmosphere becomes so oppressive that it is 
Demon does not expel demon. The pride of Rome|impossible to remain long on the spot. The 
must be rebuked by our humility, and her shams| mountain is known to have been burning for the 
shamed by our godly simplicity and sincerity. |last fifty years, and there is more than one theory 
Gorgeous buildings with ‘high embowered roofs,’|as to its origin. It is, however, evidently not 
‘antick pillars,’ and ‘storied windows,’ possess|volcanic ; at least, according to the usual mean- 
no jot or tittle of the glorious attractive power of|ing attached to the word volcano. Without pro- 


‘The wondrous cross fessing to be geologists, we have no doubt it is an| his spare time to improving or establishing impor- 

On which the Prince of Glory died !’ immense coal seam on fire. Carboniferous de-|tant public institutions in the metropolis. From 

Nor will ‘ pealing organs’ and ‘ full-voiced quires’ | posits are of very frequent occurrence in the/an early period he took an active interest in the 
charm the spirit of pride and self-righteousness| neighbourhood, and the mountain range parallel| Foundling Hospital, which had been started by 
out of man. By the spirit of his grace—by the|with the burning mountain appears to be in ajone Thomas Coram many years before. A char- 
word of his truth—by his living and loving people|direct line with some of the coal seams in the|ter had been obtained in 1739, and an hospital 
—God will work for the overthrow of Antichrist.|locality of Newcastle. Having thoroughly ex-|was erected for the reception of foundlings in 
“If we are to have power with the infidel and|plored the mountain and its environs, and col-|1742-9. The institution was supported with mu- 
ungodly world, it will be by solemn separation|lected a few specimens, we made our way back to| nificent zeal; not less than 10,000/. was collected 
from it ; and by stern nonconformity to its maxims|the inn, amply repaid for the trouble we hadjat the musical performances under Handel, who 
and practices, accompanied by grief for its sins,|taken, and should recommend all visitors to the/also presented an organ to the chapel, and the 
compassion for its sorrows, and efforts for its sal-| district of Murrurundi, who delight to pry into|score of his “ Messiah” tothe guardians. Parlia- 


the curiosities of nature, to pay a visit to the| ment granted 10,0007, and the funds at the dis- 
Burning Mountain.— Sydney Herald. posal of the institution were so abundant that the 


Selected for “ The Friend."” 
ON GUARD.—Epb. vi. 13-17. 


It is the eventide of life, 

Death’s turbid waves before me roll; 
And in this narrow pass of strife 

I stand to guard my deatbless soul. 
















































































Through storm and calm, through dark and light, 
Weary but resolute I cling 

To my good sword, my breastplate bright, 
The armor of my heavenly King. 


On guard, on guard! the trumpet voice 
Rings in my ear; with watchful eye 
I gaze, and feel my heart rejoice, 
My deadliest foes are drawing nigh. 


mon preaching, and the consequently sermon- 
craving appetite which prevails?” 

“ Are not practices, condemned in these in- 
spired words, deliberately and systematically 
adopted in our churches? The best accommoda- 
tion is offered for the most money, the worst is 
appropriated to those who can only pay the least; 
none is, in some instances, provided for those who 
cannot pay at all |” 

“Qne more question, and that one of greatest 
importance and solemnity, is this—Does not! a 
practical denial of the Holy Spirit's presence in 
our churches largely prevail? Professedly the 
sublime doctrine is held—practically the fact is 
ignored. In the church to which I belong there 
are weekly church meetings, from which I am 
sometimes absent. A minister expressed his sur- 
prise at this—‘ Do you think it wise to leave them 
to themselves,’ he asked; ‘ I should be afraid they 
would go wrong.’ I expressed my belief that 
though the human pastor was absent, the Divine 
Teacher and Comforter was present. Is there not 
in our fixed and statedly observed order of wor- 


Ye pass not here, hate, envy, pride, 
With all the embattled hosts of hell : 
My Captain standeth at my side ; 
I fear you not; I know you well. 


Fast comes the night ; my watch is done! 
This hour I’ve longed for many years: 
I shall not see another sun ; 
Ended is sorrow, toil, and tears. 


Death’s waves are rising! sweet release | 
Nearer I view the heavenly shore; 

I lay my armor down, and cease 
To be “on guard,” for evermore.’ 


———_—_~»>—___—_ 


Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 343.) 

The old and often recurring rumor of a French 
invasion having come up in 1755, anda formidable 
squadron and large body of forces having been 
assembled at Brest, for the ostensible purpose of 
making a descent upon this country, Jonas Han- 
way turned his attention to the best mode of 
keeping up our breed of seamen. The Act passed 
in Queen Anne’s reign directing every master of a 
vessel of thirty tons and upwards to take one or 
more apprentices from the parish, being found in- 
operative, Jonas Hanway endeavored by sundry 
printed letters to urge the masters in the merchant 
service to comply with the directions of the Act; 
but the single voice of an individual was too feeble 
to be heard where self-interest was concerned. 
Determined, however, to do what he could to 
remedy the defect, Hanway summoned a meeting 
of merchants and shipowners at the Royal Ex- 
change, and there proposed to them to form - 
themselves into a society for fitting out landsmen 
volunteers and boys, to serve on board the king’s 
ships. The proposal was received with enthusi- 
asm ; a society was formed, and officers were ap- 
pointed, Jonas Hanway directing its entire opera- 
tions. The result was the establishment in 1756 
of The Marine Society, an institution which has 
proved of real national advantage, and to this day 
is of greatand substantial utility. Six years after 
the society was formed, 5,451 boys and 4,787 
landsmen volunteers had been fitted out by the 
society and added to the navy, and to this day it 
is inactive operation, about 600 poor boys, after 
a careful education, being annually apprenticed 
as sailors, principally in the merchant service. 

Jonas Hanway devoted the other. portions of 


‘In the water, yet unwet by the water,’ 
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guardians opened their doors to receive “ all chil-|three remained alive. Of seventy-four children 
dren not exceeding two months old which should |received into the workhouse of St. Andrew and 
be offered.” The consequence was that an im-/St. George, Holborn, sixty-four had died during 
mense number of children were sent in, whose|the same year. In some populous parishes, not) 
parents were themselves sufficiently able to main-|a single child was fouud alive at the end of twelve, 
tain and educate them. Though the foundling/months; all had died. Wherever his statements 
sentiment was the fashion, ‘like many other|were disputed, he published the names of ae 
sentiments without sense, it threatened soon to do|children, the date of each birth and admission, | 
far more harm than good; and it began to be|the time the child had lived, and the name of its) 
feared that the humanity might even prove in-|nurse. He next made ajourney throughout Eng-| 
human. Jonas Hanway was one of the first tojland, to compare the mortality incountry workhou-| 
point out this ; he saw that by holding out to selfish |ses with that of the metropolis; and everywhere he, 
parents the prospect of getting their children pro-| found the same excessive mortality, arising from) 
vided for and taken care of by the hospital, the;over-crowding, ill ventilation, and neglect. The) 
tendency was to promote licentiousness, as well publication of such striking facts, and the known’ 
as to sever the natural tie which binds together|integrity of the man, could not fail to produce an’ 
the family ; and he accordingly paid 50/. to qual-|effect even upon the most indifferent ; and many | 
ify himself as a governor, in order that he might be | workhouses speedily became reformed and improv- | 
in a better position to take steps to stem the evil.jed. In 1761 he had obtained an Act obliging) 
He entered upon this work in the face of the|every London parish to keep an annual register) 
fashionable philanthropy of the time; holding to |of all the infants received, discharged, and dead ; | 
his purpose until he had brought the charity back jand he took care that the Act should work, for he; 
to its proper objects; and time and experience | himself superintended its working with indefati-| 
have amply proved that he was right. In 1771|gable watchfulness. He-went about from work-| 
Parliament withdrew its grants, and the hospital | house to workhouse in the -morning, and from one| 
has since been left to the support of private char-| member of Parliament to another in the afternoon, | 
ity, which has proved amply sufficient, whilst|for day after day, and for year after year, endu-| 
every security is taken that the objects of the in-|ring every rebuff, answering every objection, and! 
stitution are not abused. The Magdalen Hospi-|accomodating himself to every humor. At length, 
tal was also established, ina great measure through |after a perseverance hardly to be equalled, and) 
Jonas Hanway’s exertions, in 1758 ; and there is|after nearly ten years’ labor, he obtained an Act, 
reason to believe that this institution has been |at his own sole expense, (7 Geo. III. ¢.39,) direc-| 
the means of restoring many poor women te vir-|ting that all parish infants belonging to the parish- 
tuous courses who would otherwise have been lost. |es within the bills of mortality shall not be nursed| 
Jonas Hanway was accustomed to invite to his|in the workhouses, butbe sent to nurse a certain, 
house those who had been recovered through its|number of miles out of town, until they are six 
instrumentality, on which occasions he endeavored | years old under the care of guardians, to be elec- 


to strengthen and uphold them in their good res- | ted triennially. The poor people called this| 





olutions, while he kindly watched over their well 
doing in life. ‘ 
But Jonas Hanway’s most laborious and per- 
severing efforts were in behalf of the infant parish 
or. The subsequent labors of Howard in be- 
alf of prisoners were not more honorable to him, 
than were those of Hanway in behalf of the help-; Wherever a philanthropic work was to be done 
less and innocent offspring of the unfortunate.|in London, be sure that Jonas Hanway’s hand 
The misery and neglect amidst which the chil-|was in it. One of the first Acts for the protec- 
dren of the parish poor then grew up, and the/tion of chimney-sweepers’ boys was obtained 
mortality which prevailed amongst them, were|through hisinfluence. A destructive fire at Mon- 
positively frightful ; but there was no fashionable |treal, and another at Bridgetown, Barbadoes, affor- 
movement on foot to remedy the evil, as in the|ded him the opportunity for raising a timely sub- 
case of the foundlings. So Jonas Hanway sum-|scription for the relief of the sufferers. His name 
moned his individual energies to the task. Alone|appéared in every list, and his disinterestedness 
and unassisted, he first endeavored to ascertain |and sincerity were universally recognized. But 
by personal inquiry the extent of the evil. Hejhe was not suffered to waste his little fortune en- 
explored the miserable and unhezlthy dwellings|tirely in the service of others. Five leading cit- 
of the poorest classes in London, and visitetl the |izens of London, headed by M. Hoare, the banker, 
poorhouse sick wards, by which he carefully as-| without Jonas Hanway’s knowledge, waited on 
certained the management in detail of every work-|Lord Bute, then minister, in a body; and in the 
house in and near the metropolis. In order then| names of their fellow-citizens, requested that some 
to ascertain in what manner the legislators of|notice might be taken of this good man’s disinter- 
foreign countries had dealt with a similar evil, he|ested services to his country. The result was, 
made a journey into France, through Holland, visi-|his appointment shortly after, as one of the com- 
‘ting all the public houses for the reception of the| missioners for victualling the navy. 
poor on his way, and noting whatever he thought| One of the minor social evils against which 
might be adopted at home with advantage. He|Jonas Hanway lifted up his voice, was the custom 
was thus employed for five years; and on his re-|of what was called vails-giving,—or the gratuities 
turn to England, at intervals, he published the|then paid by visitors at the houses which they 
result of his observations; but his accounts were |frequented, and which the servants had come to 
so melancholy that they were generally disbelieved, |regard as a right. Jonas Hanway was on one 
and he made many enemies in consequence of|occasion thus paying the servants of a respectable 
having ventured to publish the names of every|friend with whom he had dined, one by one as 
parish officer, of whatever rank in life, under|they appeared ; “ Sir, your great coat,’’ —a shil- 
whose hands any infants had died of neglect. It\ling: ‘Your hat,”—shilling: “ Stick,”’—shil- 
appeared that in one workhouse in St. Clement ling : “Umbrella,”—shilling : “Sir, your gloves.” 
Danes, one nurse had twenty-three poor children|‘‘ Why, friend,” said he, “you may keep the 
committed to her care in the year 1765, of whom |gloves, they are not wortha shilling.” This ab- 
eighteen had died, two were discharged, and only |surd practice was eventually put down by satire, 


“the Act for keeping children alive ;” and the 
registers for the years which followed its passing, 
as compared with those which preceded it, showed 
that thousands of lives had been preserved 
through the judicious interference of this good 
and sensible man. 





and the death-blow was given to it by Dodsley’s 
“ High Life below Stairs.” 

Towards the close of his life Jonas Hanway’s 
health became very feeble, and although he found 
it necessary to resign his office at the Victualling 
Board, he could not be idle; but worked away ag 
the establishment of Sunday Schools,—a move. 
went then in its infancy,—or in relieving poor 
blacks, many of whom then wandered destitute 
about the streets of the metropolis,—or in alleyi. 
ating the sufferings of some neglected and desti- 
tute class of Society. Notwithstanding his famil. 
iarity with misery in all shapes, he was one of the 
most cheerful of beings; and, but for his cheer. 
fulness he could never with so delicate a frame, 
have got through so vast an amount of self-imposed 
work. He dreaded nothing so much as inactivity, 
Though fragile, he was bold and indefatigable; 
and his moral courage was of the fitst order. Tk 
may be regarded as a trivail matter to mention, 
that he was the first who ventured to walk the 
streets of London with an umbrella over his head, 
But let any modern London merchant venture to 
walk along Cornhill in a peaked Chinese hat, and 
he will find it takes some degree of moral courage 
to persevere in it. After carrying an umbrella 
for thirty years, Jonas Hanway saw the article at 
length come into general use. 

Hanway was a man of strict honor, truthfulness, 
and integrity ; and every thing he said might be 
relied upon. He had so great a respect, amopnt. 
ing almost to a reverence, for the character of the 
honest inerchant, that it was the only subject up- 
on which he was ever seduced into a eulogium, 
He strictly practised what he professed, and both 


‘as a merchant and afterwards as a commissioner 


for victualling the navy, his conduct was without 
stain. He would not accept the slightest favor of 


‘any sort from a contractor ; and when any present 


was sent to him whilst at the Victualling Office, 
he would politely return it, with the intimation 
that “‘he had made it arule not to accept any 
thing from any person engaged with the office.” 
When, at the age of seventy-four, he found his 
vital powers failing, he prepared for death with 
as much cheerfulness as he would have prepared 
himself'for a journey into the country. He sent 
round and paid all his tradesmen, took leave of 
his friends, arranged his affairs, had his person 
neatly disposed of, and his last breath escaped 
him in the midst of a sentence which began with 
the word “Christ.” The property which he left 
did not amount to two thousand pounds, and, as 
he had no relatives who wanted it, he divided it 
amongst sundry orphans and poor persons whom 
he had befriended during his lifetime. Such, im 
brief, was the beautiful life of Jonas Hanway,— 
as honest, energetic, hard-working, and true 
hearted a man as ever lived. 

. (To be continued.) 

This is the right spur that should quicken thy 
horse to speed in his way—that thou learn to love 
Jesus Christ in all thy living. And therefore 
send thou thy thought into that land of life where 
no disease is, of no kind, neither age, nor sick- 
ness, nor any other grievance. Courtesy and 
wisdom there men must learn, for there all villan 
is shut out. And whoso goeth thither shall fio 
there a gracious fellowship—the orders of angels 
and of all holy saints, and the Lord above them 
who gladdeneth them all. There is plenty of all 
good, and want of all things that may grieve. 
Thence are banished thieves and tyrants, cruel 
and greedy men that pillage the poor, proad mea 
and boasters, covetous and beguilers, slothful and 
licentious ; all such are banished out of that 
land. For there is nothing that men may feat, 
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put liking and joy, and mirth at will, melody and/|this is decomposed at a high temperature by lime, | It is dug from the earth by negroes, and by them 
song of angels, bright and lasting bliss that shall|the silica leaving the alumina and entering into|carried to the Banian traders, in small quantities, 
never cease. This is the right spur—to love Jesus|combination with the lime to form a silicate of |for sale. Whenit reaches Zanzibar, it isin a 
Christ—which should stir men joyfully to hasten|lime, which is easily melted. Clays, therefore,| very dirty state, and- requires much sifting and 
them in the heavenly way. For so sweet is the| which contain lime, are worthless for making glass|garbling before it is merchantable ; it is then 
bliss there, and so gieat withal, that whoso might|pots. But the most troublesome substance is sul-| cleansed with a solution of soda-ash and lime, put 
taste a single drop thereof should be so rapt in|phide of iron; where this is present, sulphuric|up carefully in boxes, when it is ready for the 
liking of God and of heavenly joy, and he should |acid is formed, and this dissolves the alumina. So|home market. That it is a gum may be proved 
have such a languishing to go thither, that all|serious is the difficulty from this source, that some | from the fact of its rough or “* goose-skin” surface, 
the joy of the world should seem pain to him.—/| English establishments have the clay rolled out|which no doubt is an impression of the sand or 
Wiclif. in thin sheets upon tables, and men are employed {earth when it ran down from the tree in a soft 
topick out, by the aid of magnifying glasses, |state. Pieces, too, are found with sticks, leaves, 
every winute speck of iron pyrites. and insects preserved in them in the most perfect 
Heretofore the clay for crucibles has been im-|state. Large and uncouth-looking pieces will of- 
ported by all our glass works either from Germany |ten have many impurities, such as dirt, sand, and 
ve. is € : u-jor from Stourbridge, in England ; it is worth $25 |hundreds of little black ants in them giving 
bivation of silica with two or more of the metallic] per tun in gold in this market, and a single man-|the copal a dirty, dingy appeagance. At the 
oxides, potash, suda, lime and red lead. The ufactory will consume 300 tunsa year. But a|diggings no copal trees are found or even any 
silica is usually obtained in the form of sand, large deposit has been found near St. Louis, in|signs of them; and to this time it is mere 
which has been produced by the slow grinding ot] Missouri, which from analysis and practical trial |conjecture in what ages these deposits of copal 
quartz rock, by the action of waves, or other|js pronounced fully equal to the best English or/were made, probably many thousands of years ago. 
natural agencies. This is thoroughly mixed with| German clay. This is another important step in|I have tried to get specimens of anything the 
the metalic oxides and the mixture is placed in| the development of the mineral resources of the|negroes might dig up with the copal ; but they, in 
a clay crucible, where it issubjected toa heat so in-| country. every case, say that they get nothing whatever. 
tense as to be fused, when the several substances} ‘The owners of this clay bed are J. L. Smith &|There are copal trees on the coast and on the 
enter into chemical combination, and become glass. (o., of St. Louis, and the agent for the Eastern jisland; but the gum from them is not a merhantable 
The pots are set in circular furnaces, and are 80] States is H. T. Malcolmson, of No. 40 Murray |article at all, and when mixed with the fossil gum, 
formed as to exclude the flames from contact with | street, New York. is always rejected. Without doubt the quality of 
their interiors, openings being provided through that dug is made as pure as it is, by the chemical 
the walls of the furnace for introducing the materi-| Ae action of the peculiar kind of earth in which it is 
als and removing the glass when itis melted. The Religious Poetry. buried. Some copal is found on this island, but 
crucibles are in the form of a cocoanut dipper,| There are few pleasures so refreshing as finding | i¢ jg go poor that it is not much sought.— Pacific 
elongated and inverted, closed at the bottom, but}our own indistinct, tangled ideas, straightened Monthly. 
having an opening near the top provided with ajout and smoothly wound off, as it were, in the 
neck to enter the hole in the furnace wall. They| written words of another. If it is true of mere 
vary in size, but are usually about four feet in|ideas, it is doubly true of feeling, and still in-|none trust; “wait patiently for him,” and all are 
diameter and four and a half feet high. They|creasingly so of religious feeling. That which|impatient. I was walking along the street and 
stand in a circle around the interior of the furnace, | has found fitting expression may be said to have |saw a child who had slipped away from its nurse’s 
and are entirely surrounded except’ the bottom| become a reality, and so becomes an influence |side, and was erying out in a whining, impatient 
and narrow opening, with flames of the most in-|over ourselves, and thereby over others. And| voice, “ Will no one take hold of my hand?” My 
tense heat, the heat to melt the glass passing|the deeper the feeling, the stronger the influence. |steps were arrested ; thus were my very thoughts 
through the thick walls of the crucible: though|Since Moses and the children of Israel sang their 


d : eit} repeated for me. I too was a wanderer, I too had 
for some kinds of glass the crucibles are made| majestic song of deliverance by the re-flowing|slipped wilfully away from my Guardian, and was 
open. 


waters of the Red Sea,—since the outpouring of crying out, “¢ Will no one take hold of my hand ?” 
When a pot cracks it is very apt to cause the|king David’s soul in plaintive prayer or joyful| Wonderful words! thus to find my’ thoughts 
cracking of others, and the placing of a new|thanksgiving,—since, in the hour of their first|bodied forth by this unconscious child.—Horace 
pot in lieu of a broken one, is one of the most] peril, the apostles “lifted up their voice to God | Field, London. 
dificult and trying operations known in any of|with one accord,” in that sublime strain of holy 

the arts. The wall of the intensely-hot furnace is| confidence, how countless have been the hearts 
broken open to admit the removal of the old pot,|‘‘ stirred up,’ warmed, consoled, strengthened 'are about 700 female clerks employed in the 
the new crucible is taken at.a red or white heat|thereby! And descending, from the records of |Treasury Department, and selected from almost all 
from the annealing furnace, and trundled on an 


i inspiration, through succeeding generations, how|the States in the Union. Many of them have been 
ton carriage to its place, where it is nicely adjus-|do we catch glimpses of light upon them in the|rich but are now poor. Their chief business is in 


ted in position, and the wall is then rebuilt|dim distance, through the depth and fervor of the | cutting and counting new legal tender and national 
around it with brick and mortar, which are ma-|/ hymns that have been spared to us. bank notes, and in counting and destroying old 
uipulated by means of long-handled shovels and] How wide-spread is the influence of truly reli- ones. Their pay is $720 per annum each, for 
towels, gious poetry! From the home-life or school-day |about six hours close work per diem.— Scientific 
The evils resulting from the cracking of a pot| readings when the child’s fresh feelings are trained | American. 
being so great, every precaution is adopted to|and fostered by such pure simple breathings as 
make the disaster as rare as possible. ‘The clay “ Whene’er I take my walks abroad,” 
skneaded and re-kneaded, the labor of a whole] or the spontaneous love of nature is guided into 
week being expended upon the formation of a| channels of praise, as in Thomson’s ‘“ Hymn on 
ingle pot ; after the crucible is formed it is set in| the Seasons,’’—to the deeper experiences which 
* warm room to dry for several months, some man- follow when the soul, in its fellowship with its SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
wacturers continue the drying for more than two Saviour, is led through the gates of praise and 
Wars; before being set in in the farnece it is ding sd Forgign.—News from England to the 16th ult. A 
jeare; belo 5 the green pastures, to learn of Him in the lion’s| gehate had occurred in the House of Lords on the pro- 
placed in an annealing chamber, where by a grad-| den or the fiery furnace,—it wins comfort and |clamation of President Johnson imposing the penalty 
ual increase of temperature continuing for several | finds relief from these precious evidences that it |for piracy upon vessels entering interdicted ports in the 
days, it is slowly raised to a white heat, and it|j, treading a beaten pathway. In the weary| United States. Earl Derby protesting against such a 
must be set in the furnace while in this condi-| Jogert they point to refreshment, in low places procedure. The Morning Post says the negotiations be- 


tion. they pass on the staff, and when joy rises into mr uapens one = ae a pep S” oe 
: . : : i a +0 | torily concluded, Canada is expecte 
With this great importance of the quality of a] dominion, they bring from all ages to welcome it, |of the western defence; the canals will be deepened, 
crucible, of course the utmost attention is given ions of the ever swelling anthem of |and an efficient militia maintained. The official corres- 
8 the reverberations g i 
tothe material of which it is formed. The prop- praise. ; pondence between the British and the United States 
erties required in the material are perfect infusi- governments, on the assassination of President Lincoln, 


Gum Copal.—The purest and best gum copal is published. The letters of Earl Russel convey sincere 


Se ; a on a : : 7 i f th , the Par- 
ility to crack. The desired infusibility is|in the world is found on the mainland of Africa, re nk ae oe ‘Sees Caeee See E 
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Great Crucible-Clay Deposit in Missouri — 
Glass has been defined as the silicate of potash, 
but this definition is not suffivieutly comprehen- 
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Trusting in God.—“ Trust in the Lord,” and 





Government Employment of Women.—There 
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found in pure clay—the silicate of alumina—but}| near Zanzibar. Itis, without doubt, a fossil gum. | presses the satisfaction with which such emphatic and 
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earnest manifestations of friendship and sympathy have 
been received from this great and kindred nation. 
Breadstuffs were dull. Cotton firm at 18d. for mid- 
dlings, 19}d. fair Orleans. 

France.—The Emperor returned from Algeria on the 
9th, and was enthusiastically received. In consequence 
of @ recent rupture with the Emperor in relation to 
political matters, Prince Napoleon has tendered his 
resignation of the Vice Presidency of the Council and of 
the Exhibition Commission, which was accepted. In 
the Corps Legislatif, the Mexican expedition has been 
earnestly discussed and denounced by a prominent 
member. Apprehensive of interference on the part of 
Americans with his designs, Maximilian had sent an 
agent to France to explain the condition of affairs to the 
emperor, and solicit prompt aid. The Moniteur denies 
the rumor that the government intended to send large 
reinforcements to Mexico. 

It is stated that Maximilian has applied to the Aus- 
trian Emperor for the restoration of his right to the suc- 
cession to the throne of Austria which was forfeited 
when he set out for Mexico, and that his request has 
been granted. 

Spain has withdrawn belligerent rights accorded to 
rebel naval vessels. Italy has granted entire freedom of 
her ports to American war vessels. 

The Russian army of 50,000 men, invading Tartary, 
has met with a repulse on the frontier of Great Bucharia 
with a reported los$ of 3000 to 4000 men. 

The revolution in San Salvador has been ended by 
the defeat of the rebels. ; 

Canada.—A conflagration destroying upwards of 100 
houses, occurred in Quebec on the afternoon of the 22d. 

Unitep States.—Rebel Leaders.—Nearly all the civil 
officials of the rebel government are applying for special 
pardons under the amnesty proclamation. In addition 
to those who have received pardons, there are about 
thirty who have been restored to citizenship by Execu- 
tive act. It is stated that among the large number of 
appiications for pardons filed in Washington, tkere is 
not one which does not state that the applicant opposed 
the inauguration of the rebellion. The baggage of Jef- 
ferson Davis, containing many important letters and 
papers, has fallen into the hands of the United States 
authorities. Charles James Faulkner, formerly Minister 
to France under President Buchanan, has received par- 
don. Application for pardon has been made by the late 
guerilla-Moseby, and refused. The following is the form 
ef pardon granted by the Government: ‘‘ Whereas, 
—, by taking partin the late rebellion against the 
government of the United States, has made himself liable 
to heavy pains and penalties ; and whereas, the circum- 
stances of his case render him a proper object of Execu- 
tive clemency : Now, therefore, be it known that I, An- 
drew Johnson, President, do hereby grant to the said 
— a full pardon and amnesty for all offences by bim 
committed arising from participation, direct or implied, 
in the said rebellion, conditioned as follows, viz: This 
pardon to begin and take effect from the day on which 
the said —— shall take the oath prescribed in the pro- 
clamation of the President, dated May 29th, 1864, and 
to be void and of no effect if the said —— shall here- 
after at any time acquire any property whatever in 
slaves, or make use of slave labour.” 

Complete Removal of the Blockade.—On the 234d, Presi- 
dent Johnson, by proclamation, declared that the ports 
west of the Mississippi, not included in former procla- 
mations, should be open to foreign commerce after the 
lst prox. A proclamation issued on the 26th, also re- 
moved all restrictions upon internal domestic or coast- 
wise trade between and within the States and Territeries 
west of the Mississippi river, excepting with goods con- 
traband of war. 

New York.—aA riot between some firemen and return- 
ed soldiers occurred at Flushing, L. I., on the 20th, in 
which several persons were wounded. 

The steamer Golden Rule, of the New York and 
Nicaranga line, was wrecked on the 30th ult. near Old 
Providence Island. She bad on board 620 passengers 
for San Francisco, all of whom, after spending ten days 
on & small barren island, were rescued without injury. 

Washington.—Wm. E. Chandler, of New Hampshire, 
has been appointed Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Army of the Potomac is to be reduced to three 
divisions numbering 16,000 men; 46 regiments, contain- 
ing about ‘15,000 are to be mustered out immediately. 

In the week ending with the 20th, 160 letters patent 
were issued, the largest number ever taken out in one 
week; the average number this year has been 117 per 
week. 

The wife of Secretary Seward died in Washington on 
the 21st, of illness consequent upon her recent exertion 
in and anxiety for her family. 

Virginia,—The Legislature bas taken measures to re- 
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store the rights of voters to the large portion of its|are now suffering great cruelties at the hands of former 
population who were disfranchised by the provisions of)slaveowners,—in some cases with the connivance of 
the new constitution lately adopted at Alexandria; |subordinate military officers. 

which disqualified all those from a share in the govern- 
ment who had been concerned in any way with uphold- |Commissioner of Indian Affairs to make treaties with 
ing the rebellion. By these measures, all citizens not) both the hostile and peaceful tribes with a view of in. 
excluded by the amnesty proclamation of the President, |ducing them to change their roving babits and leada 
can be enabled to vote, by giving the prescribed pledges | civilized life. Ex. Governor Wade, of the ‘Choctaw 
to support the authority of the United States and that | Nation, has arrived at Fort Smith, I. T., to confer with 
of the restored Virginia government. Such voters may |General Bussy, commanding the district of the frontier, 
likewise be eligible to office unless they may have “ held | for the return to their homes of all the Choctaw Indians 


Indian Affairs.—President Johnson has instructed the 


office under the so called confederate government, or 
under any rebellious State government, or been mem- 
bers of the so called confederate congress, or members 
of any State legislature in rebellion against the autho- 
rity of the United States,” excepting therefrom county 
officers. Without such provisions as the foregoing, it 
is said it would have been impossible to have found a 
sufficient number of legal voters in some of the coun- 
ties, to have put the machinery of the government ia 
operation. After a session of five days the Legislature 
adjourned on the 23d, having passed the measures re- 
quired by the Governor to assist in the work of re- 
organizing the State. Daily communication between 
Washington and Richmond was resumed on the 26th, 
after an interruption of four years. 

South Carolina.—\t is said there are at least 100,000 
bales of cotton along the railroad between Charleston 
and Columbia, awaiting shipment. A delegation of 
prominent citizens, lately rebels, have had an interview 


[who have been engaged in the confederate army. Goy, 
Wade brings resolutions adopted by the grand council 
of twenty tribes, declaring they will immediately cease 
all acts of hostility to the United States, and send a 
delegation to Washington to negotiate a permanent 
peace. 
"The Markets, $e.—American gold sold on the 26th 
from 140} to 141¢. In New York sales of superfine 
Siate flour are reported at $5.25 to $5.50. Shipping 
Ohio, $6.50 to $6.80. The receipts were light, and the 
firmness in exchange prevented any marked decline, 
The wheat market has been also dull and lower. Chicago 


Western oats, 76 to 77 cts. Western rye, 86 to 87 cts, 
Western mixed corn, 85 to 87 cts. The demand for 
cotton has been active, with large sales ut 43 to 44 ets, 
for middlings. Wool market dull at previous prices, 
Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, $6 a $6.50; good family 
brands, $7 to $8.50. Good red wheat, $1.75 to $1.80; 





spring wheat is quoted at $1.35; red western, $1.65, 


with President Jobnson, on the re-organization of the | whige, $2 to $2.20. Penna. oats, 72 cts. Yellow corn, 
civil government, in which they were assured that be-| advancing at 98 cts. to$1l. Beef cattle somewhat lower, 
fore South Carolina could be again admitted to the jranging from 12 to 17 cts. for common to extra good 
Senate or House of Representatives, its people must| quality. Hogs, $12 to $13.50 per 100 lbs. Sheep, 6 to 


have a convention, and amend their constitution by 
abolishing slavery, and the convention or legislature 
mast adopt the proposed amendment to the constitution 
of the United States, which prohibits and excludes 
slavery everywhere. These conditions were accepted 
on the part of the State by the delegation, who promised 
also to cordially co-operate with the government in 
making the new system of labour effective, and in ele- 
vating the negro. 

Georgia.—General Wilson represents that the people 
in the ten counties adjacent to Atlanta are in a starving 
condition, and that relief, in the shape of provisions, 
must be extended to at least 30,000 people in order to 
save life. Between the 12th and 18th, 100,000 pounds 
of meat and flour have been issued to the poor in At- 
lanta. The Central Railroad have completed a contract 
for rebuilding 46 miles of their road from Savannah to 
Macon, 

Alabama.—Lewis E. Parsons has been appointed 
Provisional Governor, with instructions similar to those 
issued to similar officers in other Southern States. 

Louisiana.—During the week ending on the 15th, 
11,819 bales of cotton were received in New Orleans, 
most of which was forwarded from the Red river region. 

Michigan.—A great fire is reported to have occurred 
in the mining region on Lake Superior. The towns of 
Praisville, Hancock and Haughton were nearly con- 
sumed. At Copper Harbor the woods were on fire 
throughout an extent of several miles. 

Missouri.—All the business portion of Rolla was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 19th nit. Gen. Sanborn reports 
the destitution of the people in the southwestern part of 
the State as almost beyond belief. Many of them are 
now living on greens, slippery elm-bark and roots. 

Minnesota.—A furious tornado swept over portions of 
this State and Jowa on the 16th, moving from the north- 
west towards the south-east, and covering in some parts 
of its route a breadth of fifty miles. Houses were blown 
down in its course, trees wrenched off, and several per- 
sons killed. 

Employment of Freedmen.—Gen. Howard, Commis- 
sioner of Freedmen’s Affairs, in a circular to his subor- 
dinates, indicates that the rate of compensation to be 
paid to the freedmen will be graduated in different 
localities by the proper official, according as the vary- 
ing circumstances require. It has been officially de- 
cided that these officers are bound to take control of 
such portion of the abandoned southern lands only as 
may be set apart for the use of loyal refugees and freed- 
men. General Fisk, Commissioner of Freedmen for 
Arkansas and Missouri, reports the affairs of the freed- 
men, particularly in the latter State, to be in a very 
prosperous condition. Labourers are in good demand, 
and fair wages are offered. Only 236 coloured persons 
in Missouri are dependent upon the government for sup- 
port. In several of the States east of the Mississippi, 
the measures proposed for the relief and superintend- 
ence of the freedmen have not yet been put in successful 
operation, and accounts represent that in parts of Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, and Kentucky, they 


7 cts. gross. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from H. Eckroyd, Pa., per N. K., $5, to No, 


27, vol. 37, and from’Geo. Kilmer, Io., per N. K., $2, to 
No. 44, vol. 39. 


Received, 5th mo. 30th, from Jacob Holloway, Flush- 
ing, O., $25, for Friends in N. C.; from Ledyard, N. ¥, 
per A. King, $10, for the relief of the Freedmen. 


Erratum.—In the Obituary Notice published last 
week, page 344, instead of George J., son of James 0, 
French, read George J., son of Joseph C. French. 


A Stated Meeting of “‘The Philadelphia Association 
of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children” will be 
held at the usual place on Second-day evening the 3d 
inst., at 8 o’clock. Witutam Smepuey, Jr., 

Philada., Seventh mo. Ist, 1865. 


WANTED. 
A suitable person to act as Matron of an Asylum for 


\coloured orphans. A Friend, or one educated as 6 
|Friend, preferred. Apply to 

Joun S. Hiures, 27 Juniper St., 
| Joun E. Carter, 1313 Pine St.; or 


J. E. Raoaps, 424 Walnut St. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 13thof 
/Ninth month. Applications for the admission of students 
\should be made to Joseph Potts, Agent, No. 109 North 
Tenth street, Philada, They must in all cases be ac- 
companied by a certificate of character, and studies 
pursued, to be signed by the last teacher. 

Copies of the last Annual Report, with all needful in- 
formation, may be obtained at the office, as above, or at 
the College, West Haverford, Delaware Co., Pa.; or on 
application to Charles Yarnall, No. 124 South Twelfth 
street ; James Whitall, No. 408 Race street; or Thomss 
P. Cope, Walnut street wharf. 

Philada., 6th mo., 1865. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josaua H. WortHisé 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, © 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phils- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board, 


Marrigp, on the 14th inst., at Friends’ Meeting-hause, 
Birmingbam, Chester Co., Pa., Epwarp G. Suepusr, of 
Middletown, Del. Co., Pa., to Exizasera, daughter of 
Aaron Sharpless, of the former plate. 


“se 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
_No, 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 
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